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THERE IS A PROGRESS IN HUMAN EVENTS. 


As the philosophic traveller stands amid the ruins of some an- 
cient city, and reflects that its literature and its arts were suc- 
ceeded by a night of Vandalism, he is led to feel, that things 
which have been may be again, and that the world is no nearer 
perfection to-day than it was a thousand years ago. And when 
we look ‘upon the dark side of human events, and consider the 
sad revolutions that have beaten like tempestuous storms over the 
earth, each removing in its awful progress some of the most im- 
portant props of society, our minds are almost impelled to the 
same conclusion. . Had we have stood within the walls of the 
imperial city when the reign of the Ceesars had introduced a reign 
of terror—had we have heard the great prince of tyrants singing 
to his harp the destruction of Troy, while Rome was in confla- 
gration around him, and human nature prostrate in the dust, 
bleeding at every pore; orin later times when the apostate Chris- 
tian appeared at the head of the Roman legions, raising the arms 
of his malignant wrath against the God of Heaven and attempting 
to quench the lights of his truth upon earth, we might have 
justly trembled for the cause of humanity. So terrible ha#*been 
the fate of men, at times, we almost wonder when we look back 
upon the conflicts through which they have passed, that the fires 
of their existence have not long since been extinguished, How 
often has the soul failed within while despair has set like a tor- 
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menting fiend upon every countenance! How often has it ap 

peared as though the gods, in wrathful frowns were leaving their 
earthly shrines and the genius of order was sinking amidst a chas 
of blood! Then the aged seer who had long looked out upon the 
rayless void of moral darkness to behold some dawning light 
ceased in woe his anxious gaze and hung his visual horoscope 
upon the bending willows of the night. Timorous spirits seeing 
nought upon the heavens but the frowns of God, thought that 
things were returning again to the dominion of darkness. Yet 
us who look back upon these troublesome times, there is one 
pleasing fact: the reins of universal dominion have never been 
committed to uncertain hands; and in the very times when athe 
ism would triumph can we substantiate the doctrine of a “ divinity 
in the affairs of men.” Even in the millennium of darknes 
whose annals stand out like sepulchral mottoes pointing to th 

_ wrecks of ages, can we discover, in events, the trace of a Godlike 
design. Even here can be shown some of the most important 
steps in human progress. 

But it may be asked “how does this assertion bear the test of 
that time when swarms of barbarians went down from the frozen 
regions of the north,and gathering around those spots hallowed 
by the productions of genius—the monuments of art, the groves 
of philosophy, they urged their vandal fury against the valued 
relics of brighter days? Of that time when the mangled limbsd 
the Roman empire lay in deathful ruin along the earth? Ani 
further: you will agree that the overthrow of the Eastern Capital 
was one of the few events that caused a new era in the worlds 
history. How is it then that the field of Augona which ome 
shielded it from the Turks, and its final overthrow, both com 
duced to the advancement of humanity? These are not perplex 
ing questions, and in view of them we would ask—of what avai 
would have been the rich treasures of knowledge stored up and 
inereased for ages in the Byzantine capital had their wealth bea 
scattered in the West while sunken under a deluge of barbarism 
It required the labors of a Petrarch, a Boccassia and kindred 
spirits to prepare a rude and hostile earth for the reception of the 
seeds of knowledge. And while the powers of a Tamerlane 
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stayed back with herculean arm, the tide of conquest that was 
dashing towards the dark Bosphorus—while that storm which 
afterwards burst with volcanic fury over the city of Constantine, 

thering—the Tuscan was weeping over the mute thoughts 
that were locked to the parchments of the Iliad, and his friend the 
Father of Tuscan prose was giving to Homer a tongue that 
though dead he might speak forth the story of Troy and sing the 
specious miracles of the Odyssey. It was then the world was 
preparing for the break of that dawn which was destined to be the 
harbinger of universal day. Nor are we to regard the fall of the 
Roman empire as an event so disastrous in its consequences and 
ruinous to human progress. It was a blessing to the world. That 
lofty tree that had grown up amid the darkness of a long nightof 
ages, nurtured by the blood of innocence and oppression, at length 
bore marks of decaying age. Its noble trunk was eaten with the 
worm of corruption. Its leaves seared by every pestilential blast 
that moved upon the midnight air, waved in the autumn of its 
sad decline, their sickly foliage upon the winds. Too often had 
the dragons from the wilderness preyed upon its vitality—and it 
was well that that watcher, who of old gave command to hew 
down the branches of that tree, that rose upon Euphrates’ banks, 
rooted up this huge trunk from its last hold in the rocks below 
and scattered it in ruthless desolation over the earth, and over the 
ocean. 

Though nature shuddered as in the throes of death, it was well 
the savage from his woody dells and mountain crags rushed forth 
to wrench from the hands of a rotten civilization the blessings it 
s0 prodigally squandered. It was by this means his own rude 
savageism was removed and an enlightened nature given him. 
lis to this the world is indebted, that the forests of Germany have 
long since fallen, and that those ancient seats of Barbarism have 
become the emporiums of modern literature and philosophy. 
The tide indeed rose in terrific surges, but it gently flowed ‘back, 
bearing upon its majestic bosom the blessings of knowledge and 
refinement. There is a progress in human events, dark and sad 
as is the trail they leave behind, or tall and gloomy as the shadows 
they cast before. It is not necessary to trace the progress of 
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events through auspicious eras. It is in the winter day q 
-human nature, when the doors have been closed in the streets 
because of the storm that raged without—when the almond tre 
has flourished over the decaying energies of the mind, gnd al 
the powers of the soul have seemed reposing for the grave; whe 
misfortune succeeding misfortune like returning clouds after rain, 
fettered and trammelled the outward movement of society, it is in 
such times we are to manifest a progress that is leading the world 
on to perfection. It was on such a day, across the seas, a hen 
left his oeean isle to seek amid ruined dynasties and crumblig 
thrones and obsolete titles the vain splendors ef a crown. Log 
before old things moved from their accustomed basis by monl 
earthquake, resembling a fragmentary world, thrown upon a se 
of tempest and of rocking surge by some elementary god, and 
left to roll and dash betwixt the strife of winds and fierce con 
tending waves. He came among the troubled elements like 
some fallen spirit seen in the visions of Apecalypse and sent 
pour the vials of heaven’s wrath upon the world. And when his 
bloody race was run and the sun of his ambition had sunk amid 
the expiring groans of humanity, it was thought the clock of ear 
had gone some ages back. But was it so? No: every scem 
enacted upon that wondrous drama, was working out the monl 
and physical regeneration of man. As plebeian warriors rose 0 
grapple with the proud sons of birth, Tyrants heard from down 
trodden humanity, the words, “we too are men—equal, sovereign 
men.” Freedom spoke from amid the scene of terror, and as th 
music of the shepherd’s horn rises, in mellow notes, upon the 
breeze of even, her voice went up, and shooting o’er her everlas 
ing Alps fell upon the land of heroic song and bade Thermopyla 
awake and call forth from the deep shades the long lost glory d 
her Leonidas. Despotism wailed from its throne as it saw th 
storm that rose on the hills, beating down the stronghohis of it 
power; and while infidelity triumphed for a time, it was but 
aim its shafts at the pride of kings and the cruel eraft of priests 

If the principle of human progression has survived revolutions 
like these, and not only so, but found in their very convulsions 
the elements of its destiny, shall we waver in view of its ultims# 
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success? ‘There is a voice of consolation coming up from the 
darkest bowers of the past, and while we listen to its soothing 
werds, the bow of hope and promise brightens upon the future. 
And we will not tremble for the “good cause” of man though 
war's bloody banner be unfolded and hostile foemen “strew our 
earth with hostile bones.” Though fanaticism should yet rise and 
reign and prosper; though darkness should again cover the earth, 
tempestuous nights and thickest clouds throw their gloomy folds 
around the race ; though the eagle of liberty should fall in his 
lofty flight, and deified reason be idolagrously worshipped, our 
hope shall never yield to fear. With ouf trust in the faithfulness 
of an unchanging God, we will stand by the ark of truth in 
its stormiest days, and believe that ere the last throe of ocean 
shall shake the solid land, shall be accomplished the millennium 
of human progress. E. H. 








ADVENTURES IN SEARCH OF A SPEECH. 


A few evenings ago, while siting in my room, with my feet 
upon the window sill, and leaning back in my old arm chaiz, 
“tranquilly enhaling the tranquilizing weed,” I was struck with 
an idea! Terrible calamity, as many may know. But this one 
came with such velocity, it resembled a hurricane; sweeping the 
pipe from my mouth, and creating such a commotion in my cra- 
nium, I was fain to lie upon the floor to recover from its dire effects. 
There I lay, for I should judge fifteen minutes, when finding I 
was convalescent, I picked myself and pipe up, put the two to- 
gether as well as possible, and rejoicing that I had escaped from 
insanity, reclined upon my settee to investigate the matter, and 
endeavour to concoct something out of it that might be called a 
speech. But then alas, the idea had fled! "T'was gone to that 
bourne, from which no traveller e’er returns. Oh, how long I 
mourned over that idea! But it had “gone glimmering,” and 
there was no help for it. Thus it is with mortals. 
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"T'was thus I mused, as the gentle zephyrs stole through the 
lattice, and fanned my ambrosial locks. But it would not doto 
give up the speech, and take out its equivalent in musing. So#@ 
took my hat and cane, and went in search of one of the Genii of 
Nassau. Genii I believe is the plural of Genius. I found him 
like you find all other great College Literaries, encircled amid a 
heap of books, pamphlets, papers, segars, segar stumps, pipes, pipe 
stumps, peaches, and smoke !!! 

“ Ah, how are you,” said he, “take a seat.” 

“Thank you,” I replied, and after looking in vain, for an entire 
one of this indispensable article—one that had not a broken back, 
or was not in other respects an invalid—I stretched myself upon 
the sofa. After a little nonsensical gossip, says I—by the way 
his name was like his talents, rather rare—says I “ Josh, what will 
you take to write me a speech ?” 

“Well,” he replied, scratching his head, “I'll take—I’'ll take, 
in the first place some ideas.” 

“T reckon you will,” I said, “What else ?” 

“Pen, ink, and paper—Take a cigar ?” 

“Oh, hang your foolishness, why can’t you give a classmate a 
decent answer, and favour him with some of the superfluous pro- 
ductions of thy brain !” 

“Scisors and Sword blades! That is complimentary. Well 
well, well Pll take time to write it in.” 

“T speak in three weeks, will that do?” 

“Hardly think it will. Got any ideas yourself?” 

“T had one, but its gone, 

—Like life’s first joys, 
And vanished in smoke away.” 

“Heavens! that is poetical. But I can’t do anything for you, if 
you have'nt got a single idea in your own head, and only one 
quotation. Why three weeks would not be time enough for me 
to scrape together a sufficient supply of the articles. Your idea 
departed like life’s first joys, hey ?” 

“Well no, it did not make a very joyous entree or exit either 
When it first came it knocked me over, and”—Here the fellow 
roared right out laughing, I was so mad I picked up my hat, and 
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sloped—didn’t even ask him to call around. Down the entry I 
steered, in search of another literary, 
“ And whistled as I went, for want of thought.” 

[found him pretty much in the same condition I found the other 
one; he was engaged in playing the very sociable game of soli- 
aire, and puffing out such clouds of tobacco smoke, that you 
couldn’t see across the room—a ‘perfect personification of “Otium 
cum dignitate.” Oh, thought I, how great a thing it is to be a 
genius! “Well, Dick, how are you?” he cried, “take a seat. 
Glad to see you ; now we will have a comfortable game of Euchre 
and a smoke.” 

“Couldn’t do it, no way in the world,” I replied, “I have come 
on important business.” 

“Important business! What fool trusted yoc with such a com- 
modity? Or is it of your own making? Perhaps.a supper? 

—— ‘I’m hungry, and just now would take, 
Like Esau, for my birthright, a beef-steak.’” 

“No, no, no supper, or any thing of the kind. I want a speech ?” 

“Go to work and write one.” 

“That is more easily said than done. "T'was what I came here 
for.” 

“You did hey? Got a subject?” 

“No, I want one.” 

“Til give it to you in a few minutes. Let me see—thousands 
of subjects that have never been treated of in these classic shades.” 
Here he gave a chair a kick, which sent it whirling in such a 
manner, that I was forcibly reminded of the blow Fd had from 
my idea. “Oh,” he cried, “there is the Degeneracy of the Age— 
excellent one—by which, if you only have good enough argu- 
ments, you can prove beyond a doubt that the 19th century is 
degenerating, and what terrible times there will be when it has 
all degenerated. Then there is, Ambition, Knowledge, and Igno- 
tance. Ignorance is bliss you remember. Misanthropy, Philan- 
thropy—anthropies in general. Spirit of the Times, Novel Read- 
ing—talk about yellow-backed literature. Oh, the Zsthetic Efflor- 
essence of Literature.” 

“Heavens! why what the mischief”— 
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“Never mind, never mind, it is too deep for you. Esthetics, 
and Esthetic Theory,—that is an easy subject, for those who have 
the least sense always choose it—Genius. Oh, there is Primary 
and Secondary wants, first rate one that. ‘Take it, take it.” 

“Why what is it, explain—I don’t understand.” 

“Pil tell you. You know a primary want, is something we 
really do want; and a secondary: want, is something that is not 
necessary, at least that we do not want right away. Well now 
we will assume that liquor isa primary want. You know you 
always have a right to assume somethings in debate. Then liquor 
is something that is necessary; being a primary want according 
to hypothesis. Well then after you have used liquor a long time, 
and drank till you have ruined your health, constitution, and every 
thing else; or if you are a married man, till you have ruined 
yourself, your better half, and your family; why then you want 
a temperance pledge to sign, don’t you? certainly—to enable you 
to stép drinking, that you may get back your reputation—if you 
ever had any—your character, and to set yourself up again in the 
world. Now you will perceive that liquor is a primary want, and 
temperance pledges secondary wants altogether.” 

“Bravo,” I cried, “but that aint a speech.” 

“No but it is an argument—and perhaps we can get a speech 
out of it. Any how we'll let it rest until to-morrow night, then 
you come here and we will see about it. Now let us havea game 
of Euchre for stews.” 

My heart was overflowing with delight at the hopes of getting 
a speech, and I jumped up, and exclaimed, 

* Oh Charlie, if you did but know, 
What glee you have thrown me into, 


Your kind heart would melt like snow, 
You’d surely have to be seen to.” 


ELoQuENce. 
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GEOLOGICAL PAPER. 
‘FROM THE NOTES OF TOMUS I. 


Report of Prof. Gallynipper, F. M. G. P. S., read before the Mos- 
guito Greologico-Phlebotomist Society, at their September meet- 
ing, in Okefinokee Swamp. . ; 


From the singular character of this report, it is proper to state 
the manner in which it came into the writer’s possession. This 
is the more necessary because so many prejudices and errors 
are prevalent with regard to those classes of our fellow creatures 
called by us “irrational animals.” Calling people, whether they 
be men, mice or mosquitos, dumb or irrational when we can’t 
understand them, is any easy process of getting rid of them. As 
to the courtesy of the process, it deserves to be ranked with the 
custom the Chinese have of calling all other world-denizens, “out- 
side barbarians,” and themselves “ Celestials.” Since the days ot 
Esop, the method of translating “animal lingo” into human speech 
has been lost. The writer is happy to state that although he was 
born too late to find the Pandects or any other MS. of classical 
antiquity and has never been to Italy to dig for a Torso or ex- 
hume a Roman coin, yet that he has been able to restore the 
knowledge of the speech of animals. This is not done by any 
laborious study of “brutal grammar,” but by intuition. 

Mesmerism is the agent in obtaining this knowledge. Wonder- 
ful as its triumphs have been ; enabling operators to extract at vari- 
ous times as many as one hundred teeth from one lady’s mouth; to 
tell at once the place where stolen goods were hidden, and other 
wondrous things of a similar character, yet the writer’s experience 
far out-does all this. He was taken as a disembodied clairvoyant, 
to Okefinokee swamp in Georgia, heard the proceedings of the 
Mosquito Geological Society and, understood them. 

The writer was sitting in his study-chair, one afternoon in Sep- 
tember, meditating on some rather metaphysical questions. Hap- 
pening to run his fingers through his hair, a spark of electric 
light was emitted. That spark was the identical soul that is now 
directing the pen that relates this circumstance. Not a word of 
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magical power was said, neither “Hey, presto, change!” nor 
“ Hocus-pocus, pass!” For a moment I lingered looking at the 
figure I had cut. There it sat leaning back in the chair, breathing 
very hard, or as I should say perhaps, were I put on oath, snoring. 
The earth had not revolved two feet before I was at my journey’s 
end, in the swamp. The telegraph was beaten easily by my 
rapid flight. - e 

The society was in full session; the members were all seated, 
or rather were hanging on a large bunch of moss pendent from a 
cypress bough. The swamp was quite dark with the shade of 
huge live-oak and cypress trees. The Mosquito Society was very 
busy too, in discussing some business matters, and therefore 
either did not perceive me, or else thought me a firefly, luminous 
in the dark swamp. This made it possible for me to approach 
very near. In my state of clairvoyancy, all their proceedings 
were perfectly intelligible to me. In the clairvoyant state, it is no 
more difficult to understand the language of mosquitos or of any 
other animals than to read small print through a half-dozen 
pocket-handkerchiefs bandaged over your eyes. And this feat 
can be seen for 124 cents a ticket, almost every night in the week. 
After the business matters were settled, Prof. Gallynipper read the 
following report on the geological phenomena of water-melons. 





Report. 


Agreeably to his instructions your reporter, with a chosen body 
of assistants proceeded to the region of the Sandhills in Georgia, 
during last August, to investigate the geological phenomena of 
water-melons. We soon found, in a large patch, a big one of the 
oblong kind and proceeded with our investigations. As it was 
necessary to have some instrument to bore deeper than we could 
with our own probosces, we attempted to supply this want as fol- 
lows: we surrounded a large “ bumble-bee,” who was just emerg- 
ing from his nest in the ground. While two of my assistants at- 
tacked him in front, the others assailed him in the flank. Being 
thus assailed and infuriated, he thrust out his sting in the most 
ferocious manner. With telegraphic speed, a part of our com- 


pany grasped the sting very tightly, while I stung him severely 
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in his side. When he felt the sting, he plunged forward with a 
jerk, but as he flew away, like all other “sweets,” he “left a 
sting behind.” We then pressed some young spiders into our 
service and made them fasten their threads around the blunt end 
of the sting. Some feather’s off of a flea’s wings were placed 
around this blunt end, to make the sting fall arrow-wise through 
the air, with the point downwards. We next made the spiders 
fasten the threads to the legs of a blue-bottle fly. Driving him 
with our stings to a great height directly over the melon, we 
then broke the string, and let the sting fall. It penetrated the 
melon to a considerable depth. By again fastening the threads 
to a fly and driving him up into the air, the sting was drawn out. 
From the substances adhering to the sides of the instrument, we 
endeavored to conjecture the internal constitution of the melon, 
but the small size of the instrument rendered our efforts of no 
avail. } ; 

Here was a dilemma. But the fire of scientific ardor in your 
humble servant was not to be put out by a water-melon. After 
searching for a few moments, we found a fine opportunity to 
prosecute our inquiries. From a large melon of almost spherical 
form, a square piece of considerable size, and reaching in depth 
to the centre of the melon, had been forced out by a square, in- 
ternal pressure, or extracted by some external means.* The last 
hypothesis is probably the true one. The different str@ta of the 
melon thus “cropped out,” beautifully, or rather they were ex- 
posed by the “fault” or “dyke” thus made through them. 

We descended at once through this “dyke” to the centre. Al- 
though we knew that the melon was now cold, we did this in 
order to substantiate the hypothesis now generally received by all 
scientific, unsectarian geologists. ‘This is that all worlds great 
and small, were originally formed by liquid matter gathered into 
a sphere around a nucleus; that they were red hot, and that all 
subsequent changes are caused by the process of cooling, in con- 
nection with their rotation and other natural conditions. We 
found abundant evidence at the centre to support this theory, 
The central portion of the melon was of a bright red color. For 


* Probably some of our melon loving friends who are “expers artis” can tell us 
who had been so mysteriously “tappin’ at the door” of this melon. 
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this color we can assign no other cause than that it was once red- 
hot. It may be said that roses are red and that they were never 
red-hot. A single philological fact will overthrow this objection. 
When rose-buds expand and grow red, we call this the blowing 
of the rose. Now does not this point to a time when some one of 
the primitive mosquitos was probing a rose in this state and there- 
by had his proboscis burnt? Finding it hot he no doubt fell to 
blowing it, and thus this state was called the blowing of the rose. 
Roses now bloom in the night; they are not so hot as formerly 
because some of them have cooled into white roses and others 
into a pale pink ; and therefore the fact that nobody now sees a 
red-hot rose, no more proves that that they were not once red-hot, 
than the fact that the Irish live on buttermilk and cold potatoes 
proves that the Irish cows yield only buttermilk and that the 
Irish boil their potatoes in cold water. We all know that the 
crust of the earth was made by a long baking. And in addition 
to all. these arguments, does not the name water-melon prove that 
in the early ages of the world while everything was piping hot, 
just out of the bake-oven of nature, water was applied to this kind 
of melon to fit it for use? The name water-melon was then given 
to distinguish it from the musk-melon, which underwent a differ- 
ent process. When the water was applied, it put out the “hot” or 
heat, and the “red” only remains. 

It would occupy too much of the time of this society to state 
the various reasonings by which the following conclusions were 
arrived at, concerning the different strata of the water-melon, its 
seeds and vines, and the cause which produces these. ‘The re- 
sults alone can be given. Although we pursued the inductive 
method in this investigation, we will, for the sake of brevity and 
clearness, follow the reverse method, in stating the results and be- 
gin with the cause. 

Sir Francis Head and Mr. Headly state that the hot springs of 
Wisbaden, in Germany, are undoubtedly hot chicken-broth, served 
up constantly from a huge cooking reservoir below. So in the inte- 
rior of the earth and connected with all countries where there are 
melon patches, there are reservoirs of the best refined white sugar, 
in a red-hot, fluid state; of a tasteless pulp and of a green coloring 
matter. The sugar forms the red, sweet, central stratum; the 
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tasteless pulp the next s{ratum, and the green coloring matter the 
rind. Now Sir Francis says that the chicken-broth of Wisbaden 
springs tastes always precisely the same; just so much water, 
salt, pepper and other condiments to the soup. We know, also, 
that the primitive rocks*which are effused from the interior of the 
earth, in a fused and intensely heated state, are always found 
superimposed in the same order of strata or class of rock, viz. 
granite below, gneiss next and mica-slate above. According to 
the same law, the strata of a water-melon are always found in the 
same order, viz. the green outside, the pulp next and the sweet, 
red substance at the centre. e 

The rationale of the formation of a water-melon is as follows, 
The green substance is first effused from the earth and from the 
force of gravity and some other forces is bent along the earth in 
hollow pipes, which we call vines. These eruptions of vines 
from the earth generally occur at those places where a little hill 
or mound of earth has been formed, and two or three little, black 
pebbles, called seeds, deposited. This is accounted for by the fact 
that every volcano must have a crater; and it is well known that 
visitors to Vesuvius can at any time provoke a little eruption by 
throwing a few stones into one of the openings of the’ crater, 
This is the use of the hill and the seeds, to provoke an eruption 
of the volcanic matter out of which the melon is formed. In the 
seed also, after it has been split apart and destroyed by the vol- 
canic matter, is a nucleus which is carried along through the pipe- 
vines and around which the melon forms. The formation is grad- 
ual and by aggregations; or successive eruptions of new matter 
from the earth, and through the vines or natural pipes. ‘The 
round, pebbly seeds are a peculiar, mineral substance, always 
effused along with the liquid sugar, and are necessary to the form- 
ation of other melons. They are made round by their continual 
friction against one another during their passage through the 
vines; in the same way that granite rocks were worn by deluges 
into boulders, and flint stones are rounded by the continual dash- 
ing of the sea, into pebbles. 

The reason why, if a vine or an unripe melon is cut, we do not 
see these processes going on, is that the air being admitted, a pe- 
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culiar and instant chemical action takes place in the intensely 
heated sugar and other substances, and all traces of the existence 
of any visible process, by which the melon is formed, vanish, 
The proof of this is, that after this action the melon ceases to in- 
crease and perfect itself. if we touch a melon, it seems cold to 
us, but this does not prove it is cold inside. Our bodies are such 
good conductors of the peculiar heat of melons, that they feel cold 
to the touch, in like manner, though not in like degree, as ice feels 
cold to our touch, when chemists have found by experiment that 
ice really contains a considerable quantity of latent heat. The 
uncertainty which attends such sensations as a scientific test of 
the presence or absence of heat, is shown by the case of the Hin- 
doo, who on touching a piece of ice, complained that it burnt him; 
and by that of the boy who was found blowing his first ice-cream 
to cool it. 

We have thus shown briefly, how erroneous is the common 
sectarian doctrine as to the formation of water-melons. Geology, 
‘true, scientific geology, gives a very different account of their 
origin. We hope to show hereafter that the common, bigoted 
opinions about other so-called vegetables are equally erroneous, 
and that their origin is similar in its main features to that of water- 
melons. We believe also that the germs of all species of being, 
from which according to the author of the “ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
all living things have been in the course of ages developed, are 
volcanic globules effused from the interior of the earth. Their 
differences in development, are owing to an original difference in 
the constitution of the globules, and to the conditions under which 
they cooled. 

Give us then the nebular hypothesis, to start with, and we can 
then go on and easily account for all the phenomena of the uni- 
verse, without that unscientific, sectarian idea of a creative God. 
If it had not been for the cant which the writers of the Hebrew 
mythology and after them Luther and Calvin and other hypo 
crites and sectaries, got up, this absurd idea would have died a 
natural death before this, or have been destroyed with all its hy- 
dra-heads of virtue, holiness, et cetera usque ad nauseam, by those 
pure and good men Thomas Paine and M. de Voltaire. But we 
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hope soon to set this matter right. The old doctrine of a Hell 
with its sulphur furnaces and its grim devil, will soon be written 
out of the hearts of men where it has clung so long. We will 
write it down. (Great applause.) We will put true science in its 
place. (Shouts “ Well, we will”) In the place of the old sectarian 
dogma of Devils and*Hell and Heaven, we will put the new phi- 
losophic idea of these things: the new system in which the only 
Devil is a “Dun;” the only Hell, “a being out of money,” or 
“out of good society ;” our Heaven a place where every body 
can gratify his own whims and appetites without caring for any 
body else or for consequences; can suck as much blood as he 
pleases, out of his neighbour’s heart, without being made sick at 
the stomach by any laws physical or moral. These sentiments I 
have partially embodied in the following closing hymn— 








SONG OF THE MOSQUITOS. 


Among the moss of cypress boughs 
Our wintry hammocks dangle high ; 
And there we breathe the genial damps 
That float up when the sun is high. 
And then we sing, 
Trill, trill, drill, drill : 
For blood to sting, 
Whet up the bill. 


The speckled frog and-moc’sin snake, 
The lizard gay and cayman grim, 
Forsake the bottom of the lake, 
In spring to hear at twilight dim, 
The song we sing, 
Grill, grill, drill, drill: 
For blood we sting, 
Our maw to fill, 


At midnight, in the northern clime, 
When cockneys at the sea-beach snore, 
As wise geologers, the time 
We seize, their tender veins to bore. 
And then we sing, 
Trill, trill, drill, drill : 
For blood deep sting ¥ 
And drink your fill. 


After singing this hymn, the Society adjourned to meet at Cape 
May, at midnight, on the eve of the Fourth of July, to listen to an 
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oration from the Metaphysician of the Society, Mr. Second Hand 
Transcendentalism. “For Particulars” see “Large Bills,” which 
can be obtained of the members of the Mosquito Society, or at the 


bars of the Principal Hotels. 





THE MAGNOLIA. 


A Magnolia once in a garden bloom’d 

And all the ambient air perfumed, 

And looking down from its tree-like tower, 
Sweetly it smiled on evgry flower. 


In southern clime the Magnolia is seen 
With its beautiful leaf of silver sheen, 

For claiming the South as its place of birth 
Proudly it towers o’er its mother Earth. 


For well is it nourished in that kind soil, 
Yet not by the hardened hand of toil, 
For Nature, her fostering care extends, 


And guards the tree and the flower defends. 
And the Sun sheds round it radiance bright, 


The pale Moon too cheers it the live-long night, 


The rains refresh it, and the silent dew 
Descends upon it from the sky of blue. 


Tho’ Nature nurtures the Magnolia wild 
And o’er it easts her influence mild, 

The Magnolia which in the Garden grew, 
Another’s attendance save Nature’s knew. 


For a Maiden, fairest among the fair, 
Loved that flower, so beauteous, there, 
And tended it carefully day by day 
While merrily warbling a blitheful lay. 
Other flowers too, in that Garden fair, 
Indigenous plants and exotics rare, 

Ther lovely heads rais’d as she passed by 
And lustre received from her dark eye. 


. The rose, the lily and the tulip tall, 


And the flower too, which clings to the wall, 


She minister’d to with her gentle hand, 
Herself, the brightest flower in the land. 
Yet the M ia, in simple white clad, 
And which for its emblem “ Purity” had, 
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She lov’d far more than all other flowers, 
And dream’d of it even in sleeping hours. 
. ¢ ‘uitewre: 6 © 


Three times, from the East had risen the Sun, 


And the Moon, three times too her course had run, 


Three times, had the plants eagerly quaffed 
Of the descending dew their evening draught, 


When a ghange came over that Garden bright, 
And flowers that once so pleased the sight 
Bent lowly their heads in mournful array, 

For one from their midst had passed away. 


The Magnolias hid themselves in their leaf, 
Concealing themselves and their silent grief, 
For the Magnolia which so gaily bloom’d, 
No longer the gentle breezes perfum’d. 


And no longer now did it look around 

On the plants which in that Garden abound, 
For known shall be the Magnolia no more 
To those sweet flowers that knew it before. 


The young Mistress of Garden and flower 
Had pluck’d the Magnolia in happy hour 
And given it to one with this behest, 

** Cherish this dear flower above the rest.” 


And Time passed on in his noiseless course 
And ail things knew and bowed to his force ; 
Each mourning flower again raised its head 
And radiance and beauty o’er all spread. 


But the Magnolia,—how chang’d was its lot, 
As neglected it lay, by him forgot 

Who vow’d to the Lady that hour by hour 
He’d tenderly watch and guard that flower. 


But now, far remov’d from its own tall tree, 
It e’en seemed to sigh so mournfully, 

As snowy flower and silvery leaf 

Pined and withered for very grief. 

But it linger’d not long in this sad state, 
Nor long bemoaned its sorrowful fate, 

For when a few more hours had glided on, 
Odor, beauty and life were gone,—al] gone! 
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JOHN BULL. 


Before writing concerning the character of so renowed an indi- 
vidual as John Bull, it will be well perhaps for me to explain my 
reasons for undertaking so arduous a task. Not that the life, 
manners, and character of a Bull have anything in them to per 
plex the mind, to rack the brain, or that will require metaphysical 
research. But when this Bull has a John prefixed to it, it imme 
diately becomes a different being entirely, from that animal who 
delights to roam the fields, or graze amid the forests and the 
wooded hills. 

Now for my reasons, My first one arises, not as some would 
suppose from that lofty kind of ambition, which many exhibit to 
appear in the pages of the Literary; but merely to give my views, 
opinions, and researches, of one, of whom so much is heard, 9 
much is talked about, and so little is known. Secondly, to endea- 
vour by the aid of my goose quill and brain, to refute some of 
those charges, which the arrogant John, has so often laid at the 
door of the sagacious Jonathan. And thirdly, for the sake of hav- 
ing something to say on so important a subject—a failing which 
is as natural to the human race, as talking, eating, drinking, writ- 
- ing or thinking—and indeed many other evils—and has been ever 
since our ancestor on the mother’s side, uttered those unnecessary 
words, “let us eat of the forbidden fruit.” 

How he ever came by this appellation—which might be classi- 
cal, and perhaps even poetical, were it» not for association of ideas 
—has ever been a matter of doubt and uncertainty. Octavo upon 
octavo, folio upon folio, pamphlet upon pamphlet, and editorial 
upon editorial, have been written on the subject, yet the mist that 
hovers around its origin still remains in undiminished obscurity. 
But in the words of the poet, 


‘* What's in a name, that which we call a rose, 
By any other name, would smell as sweet.” 


No doubt it would. But nevesheless I cannot imagine how we 
would get along without one. Very likely one calamity would 
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happen from the want of this necessary appendage to a human 
being, much resembling the confusion of tongues in olden time. 
But as I am not a philosopher, or indeed a nomenographer, I will 
not attempt to portray the dire occurrences which might ensue, 
from the annulling of this indispensable article. But passing over 
all these things as mere fantasies of a brilliant imagination, we 
will resume our subject. 

As we said before numerous volumes have been written, and 
what isa still more lamentable circumstance, numerous heads 
puzzled about this singular name John Bull! But owing to the 
excellent state of our libraries, we have been unable to make any 
very extensive researches. That sage and learned commentator 
Sir Timothy Dunnigan, is of the opinion, that he received the ap- 
pellation from his excessive love of Bullion. A desire which he 
manifested strongly, in very early youth. Well now, though this 
philosopher is entitled to considerable respect, from his excessive 
learning, yet upon consulting Webster, we are compelled to disa- 
gree with him. We there find that Bullion means, “unrefined 
gold and silver, &c.” Well now upon looking into the matter 
more deeply, why is it that the individual in question should man- 
ifest any extreme desire for the unrefined article, when his appe- 
tite could be so readily satisfied with the pure, by a mere increase 
of Tariff, Tax, and stamp paper? it certainly could not be. 

Another acute nomenographer known to the literary and scien- 
tific world, as Jehoshaphat Bullberhead, LL.D., and numerous 
other titles, all of which we have forgotten, or he never received— 
gives this explanation of the matter. And we are lead to place a 
good deal of confidence in this gentleman’s opinion, from the close 
resemblance a part of his name bears, to the one in question. He 
asserts, that on account of those traits of obstinacy and daring, and 
that headlong, fierce, go-head, conquer-or-die disposition, that is 
natural to him, this epithet corresponding to his qualities was 
given tohim. Perhaps it was; but nevertheless we are again 
compelled to disagree, for various reasons, And it vexes us sorely 
80 to do, both on account of the learning and extreme wisdom of 
the commentator, and the knowledge and experience of the world, 
he must have had, from his good old age, and respectable family. 
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For allowing that he is fierce, conquer-or-die, &c., we know also, 
that he is, always has been, and it is likely always will be, cunning 
sly, and subtle. These vittues therefore mingling with, and in 
some manner counteracting his other qualities, makes him alto- 
gether a less ferocious animal than Dr. Bullberhead would lead us 
to suppose. , 

None of the other authorities whom we have consulted, give 
any more satisfactory explanations of this dubious question, than 
those before mentioned. ‘They all lead the reader into a slough 
of unintelligible, bewildering, incomprehensible discussion, out of 
which it is almost impossible for him to extricate himself, save at 
the expense of numerous ideas. We have been compelled there- 
fore to refer to our own heads for relief, and have come to the 
following conclusion, which we think is a very sage one, inas- 
much as it was made at the expense of considerable time, cigars, 
and reason!! It is, that he looks like a bull, he has always acted 
like a bull, and consequently he must be a bull. No philosopher 
of ancient or modern time, we flatter ourselves, ever gave a more 
clear elucidation of a vexed matter. 

That he has ever made Brother Jonathan the theme of his ridi- 
cule, is a well known fact. He views his rising prosperity witha 
cynic sneer; and as he looks upon his growth in wealth, in 
-power, and in arms, 





A smile, a ghastly, withering smile, 

Convulsive o’er his visage plays. 
As invention after invention has astonished the world; as the 
Yankee plowgh-share, the Yankee scythe, and the Yankee clock, 
have furrowed the soil, mowed the ripened harvest, or tolled the 
hour, in almost every clime. As the genius of the sagacious Jon- 
athan has almost enabled man to earn his bread, without the 
sweat of his brow. As his arms have brought dismay, not only 
into the heart of the Mexican, and the barbarian, but even into 
that of John himself! He stands pierced by severe amazement 
and with wonder gazing eyes. 

Yet unwilling to give up the opinion, which he has so long 

held of his Brother Jonathan. Unwilling to acknowledge that 
the latter is superior to him in any degree whatsoever—which 
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fact strongly convinces us, that we gave the proper explanation of 
his name—turns, and with a triumphant air, exclaims, “ Your 
countrymen may indeed fight! they may indeed be ingenious! 
but when have any of them been distinguished for their literary 
and scientific attainments? for their superiority in the fine arts ? 
what single individual can you mention, who understood the 
science of government ? whose writings, or whose achievements 
will render the name of their author immortal! In what respect 
can you compare the United. States with Great Britain? How 
superior is the latter in her laws, in her system of policy, in fine, 
in everything !” 

Now we are almost tempted to answer, in the words of the im- 
mortal Hoosier, “Oh, get out, you ain’t no judge.” But having such 
a host of implements, by which to throw aside the foul aspersions, it 
is with pride we bring them forward to the contest. Who, we would 
ask, discovered the theory of electricity? Franklin, an American! 
Who first propelled boats by steam ? Fulton, an American! Who 
invented the Magnetic Telegraph? Morse, an American! And 
Irving, and Cooper, and Longfellow, are all Americans! Where, 
in the annals of British greatness, will you find an orator more 
eloquent than Webster? A historian more able than Prescott ? 
A politician more sagacious than Hamilton? A statesman more 
profound than Jefferson? Where, in any nation a man the equal 
of Washington ? 

We might go farther, but it is needless. Enough has been said 
and proved, to satisfy the most prejudiced, that Brother Jonathan 
is not so contemptible a gentleman as some would suppose, or 
John Bull so terrible an animal as is generally believed. If any 
are dissatisfied, we would advise them to wipe the prejudice from 
their eyes, and take an observation through the spy-glass of com- 
mon sense. And we would also say to them that, 


We are happy, free, and well to do, 
And cannot want for knowledge, 
For almost every mile or two, 
You'll find a school or college. 
Essex. 
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MARIE ANTOINETTE. 


How chequered is the course of human life! Youth, walking 
forth in the morning of its existence, beholds sunshine and flowers 
in every object that appears along its path. 

In the buoyancy of early spirits, its throbbing heart beats high 
response to nature’s loveliness; while it beholds, in all the smiling 
works of God, nought but the pictures of a happy world within 
itself. Upon what the eye sees and the heart feels, it bases an 
ideal world full of imagery of youthful imagination. But it is 
soon taught by experience that the world it has pictured to the 
mind is merely ideal and. founded only upon the wanderings of 
youthful fancy. If it has been the heir of wealth and popularity, 
it may be destined to the saddest reverses of fortune and the 
coldest neglect of the world. If it is born to titles, it may be com- 

. pelled to grace the triumph of a conqueror or become the victim 
of an infuriated rabble. 

Nowhere are these remarks more strikingly illustrated than in 
the history of Marie Antoinette. Her’s was a fair morning. As 
she walked forth in the bloom and freshness of youth, friends 
smiled upon her path and the kindest feelings of our nature kin- 
died at her presence. Blessed with more than ordinary beauty 
of person, her mind partaking of the loveliness of her form, she 
was the idol of her family and of the capital of her father’s em- 
pire. Her education was of the most exemplary kind. It did 
not consist in a mere round of court accomplishments; it compre- 
hended the various branches of useful knowledge; and with the 
maxims and precepts of worldly wisdom, a fond and pious mo- 
ther mingled those of the religion of the cross. Thus, having 
united in her personal and mental endowments the highest order 
of beauty, blended with frank simplicity, the noblest accomplish- 
ments of education, softened and purified by religion, her deport- 
ment was such as to secure the worthiest respect, and call forth 
the fondest affection and love. This is evident from the mani- 

festations of grief, in Vienna, on her departure, to unite her desti- 
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nies with the Dauphin of France. Her loss to the capital was 
that of one bound to it by a thousand sacred ties. It filled it 
with sorrow. 

Nor were the signs of joy, displayed by the French people, as 
she approached the seats of her future royalty, less marked than 
were those of sadness, when she left the scenes of her childhood. 
Her passage through the country of the Rhine, and onward to 
Versailles, witnessed at every stage the most decided expressions 
of enthusiasm—an enthusiasm which augured well for the future, 
and promised the happiest results from the relations about to be 
entered into. 

But it was reserved for the future, when the French Dauphin 
should be seated upon the throne of his royalty, to bring forth and 
exhibit the admirable endowments of this unfortunate princess. 
It was then she displayed those features of character, which ren- 
dered her so noble a personage, and worthy of more propitious 
times. With many provocations, she scorned that spirit which 
would stoop to the avenging of those trifling injuries that had be- 
fore occurred; while she gave utterance to the sentiment— 
“Heaven forbid that the Queen should avenge the injuries of the 
Dauphiness.” Her feeling heart was moved in view of those 
calamities which the dreadful winter of Eighty-eight brought upon 
the people of France, and an open hand and benevolent exertions 
to relieve distress, again nailed their affections to her. 

But happy as had been her previous life, she was now des- 
tined to experience the bitterest reverses of fortune, in a course 
opened up in violence and in fear and which was to be closed in 
terror and in blood. And as we pursue that dreary way in his- 
tory, our hearts weep at every stage, our souls sicken to behold 
the crimes of which humanity is capable. We weep to see that 
star, which arose in splendor and cast about its brilliancy, setting 
amid the convulsive throes of society, the wrecks of morality and 
the ruins of law and order. Among the first reverses of Marie, 
was that which she experienced just before the king departed, to 
take his residence at Paris. A mob, from the Faubourgs of the 
capital, having gathered around the royal palace, entered its apart- 
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ments sending terror and destruction before them. Passage after 
passage was forced until the very xpartment of the Queen was 
desecrated. It was upon this occasion she displayed the noblest 
features of female character. To pacify a headlong rabble that 


was thirsting for her blood, she marched with her children and. 


consort to the balcony; and when it was signified that she was 
the peculiar object of vengeance, she placed her children into the 
arms of the King, and returned to face death and the vilest speci- 
mens of humanity that ever caused the earth to mourn. 

And notwithstanding she had witnessed every species of abuse 
and insult, when the hour of redress had come, she refused “to 
accuse one of the King’s subjects”—declaring, “I have seen all, 
heard all, and forgiven all;” and again, in the distresses of the 
people, were the fountains of her liberality opened, and poured out 
in rich profusion. But what could all this avail in a nation 
blindly in pursuit of liberty ? 

‘Fhe torrent of revolution had commenced its impetuous course 

and drawn into its tremendous current the royalty of France, 
‘with a weak and effeminate King to guide its interests. Alone it 
stood, surrounded by twenty-five millions of people, hostile to its 
interests and existence. While struggling in the conflict, Louis 
XVI. found aid and comfort in his noble consort. 

When he stood amid the French people, like a father in the 
circle of rebellious children who are striving to take from him the 
last object of his heart’s desire and consign him to death, she 
stood by him like a guardian angel, cheering his hours of despon- 
dency with woman’s smiles, and, with words of reason, attempt- 
ing to encourage his heart and strengthen his hands. Always 
decided and with a far-reaching perception, the course which she 
marked out for him, was one that would have secured happiness 
and prosperity—saved France from that awful night of terror, and 
history from its blackest page. 

But Louis was less a man than his noble consort; and better 
fitted to perform the duties of a Catholic priest, than those of King 
of the French. Fearing to fire a gun or draw a sword, lest he 
should light the flames of civil war, he permitted violence to do 
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its fatal work; and though exhorted by one, who possessed 
powers that could have stayed the tide of ruin, if die he must, to 
die with a heroic struggle, he persisted in his weakness, and suf- 
fered his hopes of safety to fall and be buried beneath the ruins 
of his throne. Soon passed away the last lingering hope of 
Marie Antoinette, and dark night descended and threw its gloomy 
mantle around her prospects. Anon came a storm, in whose 
fierceness and rage the last earthly support failed, the last earthly 
comfort died. ‘That was a storm of popular violence. Yet it was 
unable to move her more than female character. Amid the in- 
sults of the populace, amid the convulsions of a fallen empire 
streaming blood from every pore, and the massacres of friends, 
she maintained a constancy unsurpassed, even in the annals of 
Christian martyrdom. When Louis X VL came before her for the 
last time, and informed her of his condemnation, she consoled him 
in view of a happy termination of an unhappy existence. When 
she was separated from her son, although she was to see him no 
more, her constancy remained unmoved. And when the final 
conflict drew near, when her execution was to add another to the 
long, black, catalogue of crimes, “perpetrated in the name of 
liberty,” her usual decision shone out with increased splendor. 
Unmoved she stood before the merciless tribunals of her coun- 
try; unmoved she ascended the scaffold; and though a blanched 
cheek, a sunken eye and downcast countenance expressed the 
scenes through which she had passed, her true dignity of soul, so 
shone through the wrecks of her beauty as to awe into melan- 


choly silence the unrelenjing populace who witnessed her execu- 
tion. H. E. 
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THE STUDENT’S BEREAVEMENT. 


Come Seniors, Juniors, Sophs and all, 
A tale to you I'll tell, 

Which being rightly understood, 
I think will please you well. 


Not many years have passed away, 
Since one in Nassau dwelt, 

Who, as some say, for friends and home, 
A passion strong oft felt. 


But cthers said this was not so, 

No passion strong had he, ° 
For friends and home he never yet 

Had loved right tenderly. 


But leisure time, was what he wished, 
And Classics he despised, 

For study he no liking had, 
As they had oft surmised. 


While others said, profuse expense, 
Had brought his money low, 
Which is a dire calamity 
As some I think may know. 


Now who of all, have spoken right, 
I’m sure I cannot say, 

But to you straight my story tell, 
And judge then as you may. 


And warmer still these feelings grew, 
As session’s end drew nigh, 

And prompted him to leave these walls, 
From Princeton town to hie, 


But first to leave, he must obtain, 
A permit from the 

And this to gain by fair deceit, 
He ne’er was at a loss. 





He would with firm and steady pace 
Approach the Doctor’s deor, 

And having there an entrance gained, 
Thus his excuse outpour. 


« Reverend Sir, I’ve come to ask 
Permission for to leave, 
My reason is a doleful one 
Which makes me sorely grieve.” 
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“Pray, tell me, Sir, what can it be 
That thus does grieve you so? 
A reason good, you first must give, 
Before I let you go.” 


He straight replied, in mournful tones, 
While tears his eyes did fill, 
“ Grandmother, Sir, is dead, I hear, 
—She has been sorely ill.” 


In happy boyhood’s days, I was 
The object of her love. 

But now, alas! her soul has gone 
To happier realms above. 


«No more shall I look on her face, 
Or hear her cheerful voice, 
No longer listen to those words, 
That caused me to rejoice.” 


** You may go,—and heaven forbid 
That I should e’er refuse 
Leave to one, whom so kind a friend 
The Lord has caused to lose.” 


For three successive years, ’tis said, 
The same excuse he tried, 

And when the Doctor asked him why, 
—<‘ His Grandma had just died.” 


But going one morn unto the door, 
He craved admittance in, 

The doctor turning in his chair, 
Thus addressed him. 


« Pray tell me Sir, how long it is, 
Your grandma has been dead ? 
How often to the church-yard gate, 
Her funeral you have lead ?” 


“ Well, Sir, I really cannot say, 
But as I recollect, 
It must be now some fifteen years, 
Or more as I expect.” 


The Doctor laughed, and rubbed his hands, 


Right well was he amused, 
«Sure such a witty one as thou 
Should never be refused.” 
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ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 


It is ever a pleasing contemplation, to dwell upon whatever 
ennobles the character of man. ‘To behold the peerless flights of 
his imagination, and the interminable labyrinths, which he has 
investigated. ‘To see him, as he advances to the temple of fame, 
warding off the shaffs of envy, by the superiority of his intellect, 
and the purity of his actions. There is no sight that so charms 
the mind; no vision that so enraptures the fancy. But among all 
the variety of characters presented by the world, there has been 
none, in whom these qualities have been more truly combined 
than in Alexander Hamilton. He was thrown into life amid the 
billows of turmoil and excitement, at a time, when every incen- 
tive that could fire a patriot’s breast was brought into action: 
when the world called aloud for deeds not words,—for men who 
would support the principles they professed, at the hazard of their 
’ fortunes, their lives, their honour, and their all,—for minds that 
would never yield to a tyrant’s power, never sink amid the whitl- 
ing elements of discord, or waver in the darkest hours of revolu- 
tion. In him, such a man was found. At the first sound of the 
battle cry, he flew to the ranks of his oppressed countrymen. 
And he to whom Columbia owes her all, seeing in him, those 
germs of future greatness, rewarded him with promotion; and 
even now, history lingers upon the name of Hamilton, as she re- 
cords the brilliant victory of Yorktown. But the field of battle 
did not always last: the clouds of war were blown away, and 
the roll of the drum was no longer heard. From the excitement 
of the war cry and the roar of the artillery, he went to the dull 
monotory of the study; and here again, his masterly powers were 
triumphant. But to a mind like his, the intricacies of the law, 
were, but as the mist of the morning to a summer’s sun. AlJ op 
position sped before him; none could withstand the force of his 
arguments, supported by the power of his eloquence. For nature 
seemed almost to have outdone herself, in lavishing her gifts upon 
him; his mind could penetrate the most complicated schemes, 
whilst his person, and voice, were not wanting in anything that 
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could adorn the orator. But his fame is not limited by that of the 
warrior, or of the student skilled in law, for in the halls of Con- 
gress he shone proudly pre-eminent, ever advocating the cause of 
Justice and Truth. No wonder that Washington chose him from 
that illustrious body to be the head of the treasury department ; 
where, again, his transcendant abilities, reflected honour and called 
forth the smiles of fortune upon his country. From a treasury at 
the lowest ebb, he reared a system unparalleled in financial his- 
tory, and gave an unprecedented credit to the Union. 

But splendid talents, and untiring devotion, as a_ patriot, could 
not ward off the iron hand of poverty. Hence, he retired from 
public life, to resume the duties of his profession, and partake of the 
fruits of that prosperity which he had afforded to his country. 
But again the bugle was sounded, and the war-notes were heard 
upon our mountains, then, all eyes were turned on him, as one 
who should mingle with our chieftans in council, and lead forth 
our armies to battle. Short was the command, and the result, 
pleasing to his humane soul, for soon, his sword unstained, was 
returned to its scabbard, and the trappings of war were laid aside 
forever. No longer, did he greet the wild huzzas for victory, or 
hear the dying groans of the wounded upon the battle-field. No 
longer was he buffeting the waves of civil discord in the political 
arena. He had withdrawn from the turbulent scenes of the war- 
rior and the statesman, and sought repose amid the bowers of re- 
tirement. Then it was that we beheld him as the citizen, the 
husband, the father, and the christian. Then it was that we see 
him adorning the walks of private life, imparting happiness to the 
domestic circle, and winning the affections of all he knew. Thus 
he wished to live. But too pure and spotless had been his brilliant 
career to escape the notice of the tried patriots of his day. They 
knew the mead was his due. They determined that his should 
be the prize. But dark-eyed envy having ever failed to pierce him 
with her shafts, now stung a would-be-competitor to the heart. 
She accomplished her purpose, the fell work was done, and in 
yonder grave-yard lies the hand that slew him, in yon depths the 
soul that hated him. R. 
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LINES 
WRITTEN IN A VOLUME OF SHELLEY PRESENTED TO A LADY. 


In Italy he sleeps—the long cold sleep of Death : 

Few tears bedew the green sods of his lonely tomb, 

For slander’s blasting breath has dried up Nature’s eyes, 
And sealed the golden gates conducting to her heart. 
Seize thou, the magic rod and from the rock! ’neath which 
His mem’ry’s hushed, cause springs innumerable to 
Bubble up, bright with the Poet's praise, for unto 

Thee he now commits his name—to be commended 

To an immortality of infamy or grace. 

Judge him by what he was, not what he seemed to be, 
Fogget the strange errings of his youth—as follies 

Of a mind reaching beyond itself o’er the high 

Precipice of thought, to catch at flowers that there 
Luxuriant grew—and when he’d tipped the fairest 

Of them all, fell because he strove to reach too far, 
Weigh in an impartial scale each disposition 

Of his mind and heart—then plant a simple wild flower 
O’er his grave and when it withers by an unwonted 
Frost in Summer's noon—’twill be the meetest emblem 
Of Alastor’s sad destiny. 





ACROSTIC. 


F ain would I sing thy beauty rare,— 

Ah! for my peace by far too fair. 

N ever could I fit tribute find, 

N ever to verse thy praises bind,— 

Y outh! Beauty! Grace! in thee combin’d! 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


Seated at our usual duties a few days since, we were solicited by a stranger, 
who entered our room, to purchase a poem, of which the vender claimed au- 
thorship. Upon viewing the visage of our poetic guest, we observed there a 
pair of spectacles whose huge mettle seemed to contend with the glass for 
supremacy, that he had lost one of his orbs; and remembering that two of the 
world’s greatest bards were afflicted with blindness, we were led to question 
whether we might not be entertaining a half Homer. On close. observation, 
we perceived another misfortune which made him equal to Milton in physical 
infirmities ; and with these recommendations we concluded to examine his 
work with a view to purchasing. Casting our eyes from “ finis” back to the 
« preface,” we observed a poem, with lines measured and unmeasured, rhymed 
and unrhymed ; and as aft apology for this, the preface declared “ Shakespear 
done so.” ‘Done so” did he,—well thought we if the author cannot write 
prose correctly, he must have a poem woefully “did up” let us see. 

After calling upon “ Americans magnanimous of soul”’ to listen, “« In tuneful 
numbers,” to the story of Black Hawk, he repeats an invocation which he had 
not before uttered, to some heavenly power of inspiration to aid him in giving 
“the Hero what of meed is due.” Then comes scraps of his journey—his 
farewell to his native Gotham, its towers, its “‘ purling brooks and shores.” 
Reader perhaps you have witnessed these “ purling brooks” of which our 
author speaks so pathetically, while crossing Gotham’s streets and having your 
recently polished boots, bespattered by the passing omnibus. Soon town after 
town recedes from his view till at length the Poet 

“To Palmyra came, 
Where Mormon prophet dug from neighbouring hill, 
¢ The golden plates of Mormon’s sacred book ; 
To give a history of the Prophet here. 
And of the new religion he is founding, 
Far West, and o’er the Atlantic is resounding ; 


And of his great success, and signal fall, 
Would interesting be, no doubt, to all.” 


No doubt, particularly as the want of incident in the new religion, might be 
made up by snbstantial poetry. Whether our scribbler is a Mormon or no he 
has not informed us; but in speaking of the persecutions which the followers 
of Smith have been compelled to suffer, he writes 

“Oh! ‘twas an everlasting open shame, 


Enough to blast forever the fair fame, 
Of persecutors and conniving powers.” 


We remember reading in our boyhood’s days in Fox’s Book of Martyrs of 
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the doings of persecutors but nothing saw of their fair fame—it was all dark, 
black, foul. 

Having left the land of Mormon’s plates “ next Rochester he saw” and in 
his musing here : 

“« He thus retorted on the Infidel.” 
“Rochester! What’s she more than other places ? 
Why, man, you’re mad! for she, with all her graces, 
Is far superior to most other towns. 
And this to prove needs not the aid of clowns.” 

The only fault we have to find with these lines is that the author has neg- 
lected to embellish the words which he puts into the mouth of the infidel with 
quotation marks ; and after declaring that Rochester’s superiority “ needs not 
the aid of clowns,” he goes on to substantiate her imposing character. If this 
needs not the aid of clowns,” why does he volunteer. But poetic license will 
cover a multitude of errors. We will give but one more specimen of this re- 
markable poem. 


“'Time’s march doth him admonish, and the light 
Morn ushers in, is shrouded quick in night. 
Much as he loved these scenes, he must away, 
To where the sun flings his last evening ray.” 


The poet must have discovered the order of Nature reversed, in some of 
his wanderings if he ever perceived the early morn, “shrouded quick in night;” 
and in regard to his journey “to where the sun flings his last evening ray.” 
We hope he was more successful than a certain brother of his in Adam, who 
set out to where the sun flings his first morning ray. This said individual 
travelled as far as the confines of Maine and then gave up the pursuit in de- 
spair. 

We wish our author success in all his future attempts at poetry; but we 
would advise him to commence back with the first rudiments of the art—say 
with “In Adam’s fall we. sinned all”—and perhaps he will be able in time to 
master a work of “ much larger dimensions” than his present volume. But 
he certainly cannot pass off a work like his for poetry, it is hardly worthy to 
be called doggerel prose, 

“It is pleasant to see one’s name in print, 
A book ’s a book, although there’s nothing in’t. 

We now turn to our College productions. These lay scattered before us, 
profuse as usfal with love. Here is a miserable parody, inscribed to Miss 
written, I doubt not, by some luckless youth, who has nearly worn his 
fingers bare, feeling for those manifestations of manhood which appear upon 
the end ot the chin. We say to him aim a little higher than parody and try 
a little harder. 

B’s production we cannot publish from the fact that itis lost. Being weather 
bound in the late storm, our Editor’s table had to be cleared away for the Ed- 
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tors’ dinner, and in the revolution, it was blown into the fire. What the 
world has lost by its failing to appear, he may know; we do not. His meta- 
physico ideal real, was far above our conception. 

Here is another worthy of a little more notice, “To Miss D.,” and if Miss D, 
scapable of inspiring such effusions, we think her but little less than angelic. 
We dare not show but one of the verses, lest some of the fair misappropri- 
sting them might be too highly elated. 

But never yet has minstrel seen, 
A maid as fair as thou, 

One of so fair a form and mein, 
And such a pearly brow. 

The Freshman’s Wail comes next. But poor Freshman! if thou art as 
neat thy last sigh as the poetry of some of this display, be comforted, for you 
wil soon end your sorrows. We will give our readers the best of them. 


"Twas on a dreary winter's night, 
Without there were no people, 
The vane that stood above Old North 

Was creaking on the steeple. 


No light shone now from College windows 
Save one, which was a room, 

Where a poor Freshman long had been, 
Pondering o’er his doom. 


“Oh! had I known how sad a life, 
The Fresh in Princeton lead, 
I'd not have left my mother dear, 
I would not no indeed.” 


“Oh! Polly dear, if thy sweet face 
I once could see again, 
My heart would beat with happiness, 
lieved from its pain. 
“ How oft have I, all dressed up, 
In Sunday-go-to-meetings, 
Walked with the girls along the street, 
To hear their cheerful greetings.” 


We think the above effusion must have been inspired more by the privation 
‘home, than by any chagrin, attending upon being a Freshman. Perhaps 
10 institution of our country, is there less class distinction, tolerated either 
Profeseors or students, than in ours. We have passed through all the grades 
College life, and experienced the same polite treatment while studying 
win, which we interchanged with our fellows, while involved in the mys- 
of Differential Calculus, or amused with experiments in Chemical Hall. 
in order readers may not think the Freshman the only disconsolate being 
®t midget, we will give them a specimen of 
6 
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“THE LOVE LORN SENIOR.” 


All cheerless and lone was that Senior then left, 

No friends could amuse him or lighten his woe, 

Of every dear joy was his bosom bereft, 

And agonised memory hung on his brow. 

*Twas night—and the Senior had sunk to repose, 

On the cot of his room-mate the weary one slept, 
Yet bright were the visions that round him arose, 

As he thought that his own, his dear one’s hand kept. 


I am blessed,” cried the dreamer, “ yea blessed is the hour, 
Thy lovely tresses once more do I see 

Kind Heaven! I now will be jealous no more, 

Its torments again shall ne’er oppress me.” 

But Hark! how the rouser breaks on the sky! 

It breaks on the vision so dear to his view, 

While the day-light’s dull gloom meets his wilder’d eye, 
And calls to his mind, that of prayers, he’s missed two! 


“Oh Chum!” he exclaimed, «Is this all but a dream? 
Is memory awaked to terror and pain ? 

So fair was the vision, so bright did it seem, 

I thought I never would to prayers go again!!!” 


How extremes meet upon our table, and how melancholy! Fellow-studens 
beware of love—'tis a sweet, but fickle, yet a fascinating thing; “with gl 
and honey doth abound.” Think what woes it broughtthe Freshman! How 
sad reality unto the Senior seemed! But stop, here is “The Regret.” 
“Oh Lady, I wish that you would excuse me, 
For neglecting thy invitation, 
Pardon, I seek. Oh! do not refuse me 
*T will grieve me beyond estimation.” 
Tolerable that—Breve et dulcee—We think she will excuse him. Ote 
pieces have been sent to us, some of which might have been accepted, bel 
they only been a little more sensible, a little more original, a little less ridicv- 
lous, and a little less prosy. . 
P. S. Mr. J. McM., and his Felicia Hemans presented themselves too late 
for appearance in this number. Upon perusing the piece, we came to the sm 
conclusion as did the author, “ that it was more easily written than conceived." 
It may, and it may not appear inthe next. The latter will be the case, wie 
it haé@ more captivating effect upon our successor than it had upon us. 
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